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DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY 


WHITING M’F’G CO. 


GOELET SLOOP CUP, 1894 
WON BY “‘NAVAHOE.” 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 











STE RLANG 


WHITING MFG CO. 





Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 








The 19th Century woman has assert- 


wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
When an 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


begins with her health. 


ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 


A.tcock’s Porous PLasrer and goes 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCocK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 
And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous Ptaster, and the druggist 


> 


tries to sell her something “ just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and wil]l have none but 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 


ed her right to the pursuit of health, | 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion | 


tells of coming danger, instead of wait- | 


right on with her duties, knowing that | 





KNOX HATS 








| Waist. 
| Morris, 413 6th Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


| and Colorings, 








nee 


at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superiot excellence of material. Knox’s estab- 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for | 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. | 


NK. 


FACTURED 


JAENECKE ULLMAN 


NEW YC 











Hopcxins & Hopekins 


Tanors ano Breecnes Maxeas, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 











K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA. NEW YORK, 


ITURE, EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER 
OF FABRICS, Etc. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 


Whoenhx 





dlsowiance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New Yor«x. 
_ 





How ladies may obtain a Perfect fitting Dress 
Instructions mailed free. Mrs. H. J. 





‘© To be had at the Popular Shop.”” 
THE PROPER SORT 

o « Oe « 

WALL PAPERS 

oe MR << 

SMART TOWN HOUSES: 


New Pattern Books, including some fairly 
| jecupenstve Lines of very Effective Designs 
now 
Personal Inspection. 


_ Joseph P. icHugh & Co., 


W. 42d Street, at sth Avenue, 
New York. 


FOREIGN 





‘6 Wall Papers and the the Liberty Art Fabrics— | 
Carriage free to all Parts of the States.” 


M.S. Kart, 


| 


| 


| 


| Correspondence invited. 
| INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURVD.- | 


| Send your size,and we will 


in readiness for 


| 


«Waldorf 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00. 
NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 


ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Coyrt,) 
New YorkK. 





Send for Catalogue. 





GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED 

from Europe. 
| society and artistic dances daily. 
Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts. 


Classes and private lessons in 
426 Columbus 






. fim tire to hub, 
handle-bar to - Mt 


step in the construc- 
tion of 


Columbias 


the work is thoroughly tested by scientific 
ex s, and any weakness of material de- 
veloped. or imperfection of work detected 
causes that materialor work to be thrown 
out at whatever stage it occurs and at 
whatever sacrifice of time and money. 

The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly 
right as lies within human power to 
bicycle, and we guarantee our wheels to be 
absolutely free from imperfection in material, 
construction or finish. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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FOR DAWS TO PECK AT 


Mournful daw perched on a tree, 
A Hungry as ever a daw could be. 
A maid passed by. 
“I wear my heart on my sleeve,”’ jeered she. 
“ But how could I 








Ever descry 


rtford. A heart on that vast expanse !"’ wept he. 
Madge Robertson. 
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NOTE 





The drawing on 
the opposite page is 
the first of a series 
of novel decorative 
borders, in which the 
coats-of-arms of well 
known families will 
be the theme. They 
are therefore entitled 
Vogue's Peerage, 
and appropriately 
heralded by the ac- 
companying draw- 
ing. 
















Merson somewhere says something to the ¢flect that 
E fashion (Society) is made up of the children of the 
great: of those, who through the value and virtue of 
somebody else (an ancestor or relative), have acquired lus- 
tre totheirname. A curious confirmation of this dictum was 
recently furnished in the death notice of a New York man. 
In vain one searched for evidence that the deceased had 
ever accomplished the slightest thing worth recording. He 
was written down simply in the character of the Society 
relative—as the grandson of a successful trader, the uncle 
of two well-known club men, the husband of a woman of 
wealth. A baby could not be less individualized than was 
this man who had lived out his three score and ten years. 
Moral? There is none, dear Madam—only a question. 
Is it quite dignified for a human being to thus be merely 
relative and never positively a man ? 
Rom wheresoever they may hail—England or the 
1%) countries of Continental Europe—and however di- 
vergent their ambitions and social status, the major- 
ity of foreigners possess two traits in common—a love of 
flaw-picking and mendacity. Presuming on the easy good 
nature of Americans, the foreigner is continually delivering 
himself of comments that are astounding compounds of 
ignorance and impertinence. 






























The Englishman is pre-eminent 
in these exhibitions of ill-bred in- 
sularity. He lifts up his voice in 
disapproval of our laws, our customs, 
our art. He may, five moments be- 
fore, have said, ‘¢Oh, I was in a 
beastly funk, you know, when I was 
stoppin’ at Weybridge,’ but such 
massacre of language does not, in 
his opinion, disqualify him from 
volubly deploring the very bad 
English used in America. Imagine 
his state of “‘ aghast ” should a re- 
sentful American listener retort, 
‘«« Beastly funk.’ Curious expres- 
sion! Iam an admirer and student 
of your brilliant Matthew Arnold, 
but copious as was his vocabuiary I 
cannot recall his using any such 
phrase. Perhaps you wouldn't 
mind stating what purist stood 
sponsor for ‘beastly funk.’ And what, 
by the way, was the origin of the 
perpetual feud that you English 
have with ‘g’ as a terminal let- 
ter? Why do you all so persis- 
tently knock it out of pronunciation ? 
Odd, too, your fancy for intoning 
your conversation. An American 
would never dream of permitting 
his words to chase each other up, 
up hill and down, down dale in so 
unmusical a fashion."” Wrath would 
appear in the Briton’s eye, if he were 
harangued in such style, at a din- 
ner, for example; still, he never 
hesitates to air his Philistine views 
of his host’s country. 


A N Englishman had the effrontery, at a dinner, to 













say to an Irishman whom he had engaged in con- 
versation, “ Do you know we English and Irish 
do not disagree until we get to this country?” ‘* The 
House of Lords I suppose, then,” quickly interposed an 
American, ‘has voted for the Home Rule bill.’” This was 
an occasion when the British stony stare failed of its effect. 
Hardly less surprising was the statement that marriages 
of the improvident kind were neither as extreme nor as 
numerous in England as they are here. This misstate- 
ment speedily met its Waterloo at the mouth of an Amer- 
ican who quoted the appalling statistics regarding Lon- 
don East-end marriages, published a few weeks ago in an 
English magazine. In the face of such exact informa- 
tion the Briton had to admit himself reckless in speech 
Enough of the Englishman. 


He Frenchman is also prone to impertinent and 

I intemperate criticism, and, mistaking our courteous 

tolerance of his diatribes he comes more and more 
to regard himself as a civilizing voice crying in a wilder- 
ness of American barbarisms. We are much too gentle 
with these foreign boos. They need to be sharply brought 
to book. 

The usval American method, however, is exemplified 
in the conduct of the young artist who undertook to pre- 
pare himself for a holiday in Europe by studying French. 
His teacher, a Frenchwoman, entertained condemnatory 
views of things American. She was rude and voluble and 
it resulted in the good-natured artist paying the woman one 
dollar an hour to abuse his country! It is not difficult to 
realize what would be the fate of an American teacher who 
employed similar tactics in Paris or London. 

It is about time that self-respecting Americans rebuked 
the incessant criticism of these poorly educated, unman- 
nerly and narrow-minded aliens. They mistake gentle 
tolerance for weakness. An era of sharp retort would be. 
a most wholesome discipline for them. 
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A GENTLEMAN—AND A JOCKEY 
Very familiar landmark to those inter- 
A ested in the few remaining relics of 
old New York is the Jackson House, 
on North Washington Square. It has not 
been torn down, altered much, or even 
changed hands since it was built—a wonder- 
ful record in the fluctuating history of a New 
York home. A certain pride in what was 
good enough for their fathers being good 
enough for them has saved the old mansion 
from the terrible periods of good and bad 
taste that sweep with such fatal obliteration of 
all else over the country; the era of black 
walnut and gilding touched it not, and the 
hand of the artist decorator has never been al- 
lowed to change it into modern Colonial pret- 
tiness. 

There is a great deal of old Sheraton and 
Chippendale in the big, low rooms, with their 
polished floors and deep window seats, and 
the oak stairway that was sent over from the 
old country has been worn by the feet of four 
generations. It is a patent of nobility, that 
stairway, and gives its possessors an entirely 
different feeling than they could receive from 
the most magnificent old carved one (newly 
manufactured in Germany), such as they see 
in their friends’ magnificent new houses. 

Old George Jackson, who built the house, 
was the younger brother of the then Lord 
D » and received as his portion of the 
family patrimony large grants of land in 
Manhattan Island. The two’ brothers were 
devotedly attached, and even after the Revo- 
lution the relations between the English and 
American families were of the closest. The 
Jackson sons were all sent to Oxford and the 
English traditions of the family were pre- 
served. As time went by the land that had 
been so carelessly passed over to a younger 
son became very valuable—the Jacksons were 
not only rich, but enormously wealthy, and 
their name grew to be synonymous with con- 
servative integrity and honesty. 

The present Jackson generation consisted of 
only two sons; the elder, Edgar, was a slen- 
der aristocratic child, inheriting all the notable 
family traits. He was the image of his mother, 
who was one of the daughters of the present 
Lord D The younger child, Harold, was 
big and bonny, mischievous and wild, unlike 
any of the traditional Jacksons. From his baby- 
hood he was perfectly adorable, and if the 
truth must be told, perfectly unmanageable. 

The two children grew up together in the 
old house, trundled their hoops in the sunny 
square, fought and blacked each other's eyes 
and made up afterward, as boy children always 








will. They grew up out of their hobbledehoy 
stage into two tall young men, as unlike—by 
one of those freaks so often seen in families— 
as though they had been born thousands of 
miles apart, and had not lived side by side, 
sharing the same influences, the same home 
and the same tender care. 

Before Harold was through college it be- 
came evident that the scrapes and adventures 
that were always keeping him in hot water at 
home were only to be repeated on a larger 
scale; he was suspended from college, sus- 
pended concerning a forbidden horse race, and 
suspended again on account of the high play 
that went on in his rooms, with a warning from 
the Faculty that suspension was not made ex- 
pulsion only on account of the prominence of 
his family. They thought, however, that it 
would be just as well if he never returned 
to college—he never did. It was a terrible 
blow to his father ; he gave the lad every op- 
portunity to retrieve himself, and sent him 
abroad ; but as time went by it became very 
evident that Harold had a most undoubted taste 
for low life—a gentleman may have a love for 
the turf, be wrapped up in sport, and still re- 
main an ornament to his family. 

Harold was not—he seemed—unlucky ; his 
name was always being mixed up with the 
most disreputable proceedings—perhaps others 
got out and left the burden for him to bear— 
who can say? At any rate, he squandered 
enormous sums and dragged the honored fam- 
ily name down from its high position. The 
family purse was long and so was their pa- 
tience, and it was only after Harold’s unfor- 
tunate connection in the arrangement of a prize 
fight between S. and C., in which he lost a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, that his 
family gave him up. 

Old Mr. Jackson drew the big check, pay- 
ing his son’s debt, but he had it understood 
that it was for the last time. He altered his 
will the next day and his younger son’s name 
was never mentioned before him again. The 
old man died, his wife grew to be a white- 
haired old woman, and Edgar Jackson married, 
bringing another English girl home to the old 
house. Their little children never knew that 
they had an uncle. Harold was an outcast from 
his family and friends. 

One morning at breakfast in Washington 
Square Edgar Jackson was surprised to see his 
mother rise suddenly from the table, her face 
almost as blanched as her white hair; in her 
trembling old hands, covered with rings, she 
held a letter. He arose, thinking that she was 
ill, but she waved him away. 

*«I have a letter from your brother,’” she 
said nervously. ‘‘ He is dying. I am going 








































































































GOLF - PLAYING OUT OF A BUNKER 


to him.’ She tottered toward the door, for 
she was old and very frail now ; her daughter- 
in-law put her strong arm around her, helping 
her upstairs. 

Yes, Harold Jackson was dying; dying from 
a fall from a horse. The old lady tound him 
in a queer little down-town hotel, lying in a 
darkened room ; she had not seen her son for 
twenty years, but he scarcely looked a day 
older—his outdoor athletic lite had kept him 
young, his flushed face on the white pillow 
seemed glowing with health and strength. As 
she came into the room he tried to hold out his 
hand to her in greeting, but he could not lift 
his fingers, his back was broken. There were 
only a few hours before the poor fellow’s life 
race, which he had run so badly, would be 
finished. 

His mother sat beside the bed holding his 
hand, most of the time he was delirious, except 
once, when, moving one poor nerveless finger, 
he felt all over her rings; her beautiful white 
hands were shrunk and withered now, but he 
seemed to recognize the touch of the familiar 
rings that she had worn ever since he was a child. 

Just before he died, he brightened a little, 
and the old lady put her white head down 
beside his on the pillow, trying to catch his 
half intelligible words. He was too callous, 
too philosophical, to make a death-bed repent- 
ance, but he went over his being rusticated 
and many other things long past, telling over 
the poor pitiful tale of his misdoings as simply 
as a child. 

“I’ve not been much of a credit to you, 
have I, dear?’’ he said with a worn smile, 
*¢ not much—but—TI ve never forgotten some of 
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the things you taught me ; I've been 
wild, but I've never harmed any 
woman—never—and—lI've left the 
money that I won on Malacca to 
found a bed for jockeys at St. 
Luke’s.”” 

The mother saw a gray shadow 
creeping over his bright eyes, the 
flush was dying out of his face, she 
pressed her withered cheek close 
against his, and began murmur- 
ing “Our Father "His lips 
moved, repeating the words after her 
—‘ Forgive us our trespasses,’’ she 
said—his eyes brightened—* forgive 
us our trespasses—forgive us our 
trespasses,’” he said—and was gone. 

* * * * 

Once a week a white-haired old 
lady goes to St. Luke’s Hospital and 
sits for hours beside a bed that has 
been endowed “In perpetual mem- 
ory of Harold Jackson, for sick and 
injured jockeys.’* 

The injuries on the race track are 
apt to be severe, and the bed is 
rarely without an occupant. 

Mickey Donovan, toughest and 
queerest of ignorant Irishmen, lay 
there for a long time. He got to be 
very fond of his weekly visitor, who 
never preached or sent tracts to him, 
but who drew him out with the kind- 
liest interest concerning his own 
affairs, to talk about horses and races 
and all the subjects in which he was 
so deeply concerned. They became 
the warmest friends, the aristocratic 
old lady, daughter of an English 
earl, and the little bandy-legged 
jockey. He thought her a perfect 
saint and stopped swearing even when she 
wasn't there, because he thought she would 
like it. Her ignorance of sporting matters 
was extreme, and he would regale her for 
hours with enthusiastic accounts of how Doro- 
thy Q won the Derby and Ione Sansone went 
dead lame at the half-way goal; as for his first 
race, she knew it by heart. 

“©The best race I ever won,’’ he said, one 
afternoon, ‘was on Malacca—did I ever tell 
you how I won on Malacca ?”’ 

A pinkish flush rose in her withered cheeks, 
as she listened to his thrilling account of the 
perils of a steeplechase on that celebrated race- 
horse, for was not that the horse that Harold, 
when he was dying, had told her he had won 
money on? 

“IT made to win that race it I broke Malac- 
ca’s back and my own into the bargain,” 
went on the jockey, ‘* cause a particular friend 
of mine had a pot of money on it. I'd fifty 
thousand dollars offered me to sell the race ; 
but no, sir! I wonthat race for Mr. Jackson, 
ma’am. I knew he was pretty dead broke ; he'd 
been a good friend to me since I was a stable 
boy in England, and I won the race for him.” 

Mrs. Jackson arose nervously. 

“It’s time for me to be going,”’ she said. 
She was a very stately, tall woman, and for all 
her interest in the young Irishman a very great 
lady in his eyes. He was surprised to see the 
tears rolling down her faded cheeks. ‘* Good- 
by,”” she said, and bent, kissing him on the 
forehead. ‘“ Thank you for winning the race 
for Mr. Jackson—he was—’"’ her voice trem- 
bled—* he was—my favorite son.*’ 

Polly King. 
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FROM CORNELIUS 


F course now that we are all coming 
back to Paris, the barometer has 
gone up to “beau fixe,’’ and the 

rain and wind have stopped, and it’s hot and 
lovely and we all want to go back to the sea- 
side again. Those of us who are blessed with 
friends having chateaux with shooting have ac- 
cepted the hospitality with even more than 
usual pleasure. From all sides comes the good 
news that game is plenty this year and the 
hackneyed newspaper expression ‘¢ Au tableau 
du gibier en masse" is much more exact than 
usual. 

Speaking of game reminds me of the per- 
nicious habit of buying and eating game 
during the closed season.- A certain number 
of snobs, who are fools at the same time, are 
always found ready to do this stupidity and a 
week or two before the opening day a number 
of the restaurants sold partridges. A raid was 
made and the partridges disappeared from the 
bills of fare, to my great joy. 

I suppose that this passion for forbidden 
fruit is the result of the natural depravity of 
some natures. No real gourmet would ever 
think of such a thing. No man who realizes 
that the only way to have game is to preserve 
it will deliberately help to exterminate it by 
out-of-season purchase. If women would 
only insist on the observance of the law there 
would be a great lot of good done—but the 
well-known fact that if there were no men 
there would be no cooks, is against any strong 
probability of energetic action on their part. 

A high-neck dinner. gown is shown in the 
drawing. It is of black broché silk ; the skirt 
is cut en train and is trimmed around the bot- 
tom in front with old point de Venise lace ; 
the revers and cross piece at the bottom of 
the plastron are of pointed guipure; the plas- 
tron is of gathered straw-colored mousseline de 
soie, a high draped black satin belt. 

The damsel looking over the bridge into 
the mirror-like surface of the streamlet the 
waters of which are teeming with trout, sun- 
fish, eels, pike, snapping-turtles and langoustes, 
wears askirt of Scotch plaid around the bot- 
tom of which isa wide band of red cloth cord- 
ed at the top with green velvet ; a short jacket 
rounded in the front of fawn-colored cloth 
having three rows of stitching; the revers 
and collar are of green velvet ; the chemisette 
is of red surah trimmed with insertions of red 
ribbon embroidered with jet. Hat of black 
spangles trimmed with black feathers, green 
and red velvet rosettes and black jetted quills, 
and further the deponent sayeth naught. 

The egg-faced, slightly-built lady, buttoning 
her glove on the stairs, has on a costume of 
Russian green cloth. The skirt is slashed in 
points, showing yellow surah edged with bands 
of astrakan and black embroidery ; the corsage 
is entirely of embroidery with bands of astra- 
kan on every seam ; the turn-over collar and 
flap are also edged with the fur. The gilet is 
of orange surah finished off by a boa of feath- 
ers. The sleeves are trimmed with mousque- 
taire revers of embroidery edged with astrakan. 
Bronze felt hat with large black plumes and a 
drapery of velvet drawn up in a rosette under- 
neath the brim. This costume is the last 
creation of one of the first faiseurs of Paris, 
and is an *¢ avant-coureur " of what is to come 
in style early this winter. 

She had her money on’ the winning horse, 
and while she was smiling about it I was able 
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to gather in the following reliable information. 
Her mantle is of nasturtium cloth ; the front 
is of green velvet trimmed with guipure; the 
collar and revers are the same, having a ruffle 
of lace; the double cape is trimmed with 
stitching ; the belt is of green velvet; green 
velvet hat trimmed with feathers. 

Now having finished the practical portion of 














GOLF—PUTTING ON THE GREEN 
(For detailed-description of the game of golf see Vogue for 5, 12 and 19 July, 1894.) 


this letter, I rise to ask why little men like 
large women and vice-versa? Little men, as a 
rule, detest large men; not being a little 
woman myself I cannot say why little women 
generally bully and subjugate large women, 
but a friend of mine who claims that she is a 
little woman says that the ‘answer is ‘* because 
you Do like large men”’ and I suppose that is 
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the simplest explanation. A little man, to 
me, always resembles a hantum game cock, 
and I believe that one of the reasons that little 
men like large women is that as they like bully- 
ing they have more glory in bullying some- 
thing bigger than themselves. They are always 
going around with the idea that if they do not 
make a fuss and a row they will not be noticed. 





My fair readers will have, by this time, 
made up their minds that 1 am not a little 
man—I am not—on the contrary—and some 
people in whose judgement I have the greatest 
confidence do not hesitate to call mea _fine- 
looking man, while others say that I am_posi- 
tively handsome. 

Well, I am free to confess that I like small 
women, middle-sized women and large women 
just as much as they will let me, and in this 
particular I consider that I have an advantage 
over little men. At the same time I earnestly 
believe that, but for their exquisite tact small 
women would, in many ways, be as objection- 
able as small men, as, “au fond,’ they feel 
the same necessity to boss things, and they al- 


‘““ THE DAMSEL LOOKING OVER THE BRIDGE ”’ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


most, generally, sometimes do boss things in 
reality, only the male mind does not grasp 
this fact. ‘To an outsider, however, nothing 
is more diverting than when two little women 
hattle for supremacy. Each has a foeman or 
rather foewoman, worthy of her steel, for 
large women don’t count, and all males with- 
out distinction are too utterly easy and be- 
neath contempt. Cornelius. 


Paris, 31 August, 1894. 


A PROTEST 


Far Vogue: What in the world does a 
D certain Social Light mean by referring in 
one of his weekly letters published in a 

New York daily newspaper, to the ‘* poulard *” 
as the great national bird of France? In com- 
mon with most people I have always looked 
upon the national bird of France as being either 
the eagle or the rooster, that is to say, the 
“ coq-Gaulecis,” but assuredly never the gentle 
«« poularde,’’ which should be spelled with an 
«*e,’’ and which is a fowl of the feminine per- 
suasion that has never yet laid an egg. More- 
over, I would point out to the Social Light 
that he has been misled by the pronunciation 
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of the name when he declares that it is the sea- 
port of Brest that furnishes France with most 
of its *poulards.” The ‘* poularde de 
Bresse,” to which he evidently refers and 
which is so dear to every true gourmet, hails 
not from Brest but from Le Mans. Nor do I 





““ THE EGG-FACED LADY” 
(See Cornelius’s Letier. ) 


understand what he means by saying in the 
same letter that turbot and sole come chiefly 
from Bar-le-Dac, these two fishes being emi- 
nently denizens of salt water and Bar-le-Duc 
a small inland town about half way between 
Nancy and Chalons. 

What a pity he does not tell us the names of 
the Lord and Lady with whom he hob-nobbed 
at Contrexville, and whor he describes as 
having “represented France at the court of 
St. James!’ M. Waddington was, I know, 
an Englishman by birth and education, but I 
cannot remember any English peer having 
figured as French Ambassador in London. 
And I wonder what poor Dean Butcher of 
Cairo would say if he were to read what the 
Social Light writes of ‘*the spiritual head of 
the English Church in Egypt breakfasting 
with one crack regiment at Cairo, lunching 
with another and always dining with and 
spending his evenings in the company of 
sdldiers, seeing to it that they have respect- 
able gin shops and billiard rooms.” 

People will have some difficulty in credit- 
ing the Social Light's statement that the “ best 
French actresses are paid but $30a month,” 
and what are the London clubs visited by him 
the furniture of which he describes as “ shab- 
by in the extreme and as smelling of sewer 
gas”? The only one that he mentions is the 
Saville, a kind of sixth-rate concern of no 
prestige or standing. Certainly the furniture 
at The Marlborough, at The Turf, at The 
Travellers’ and at Boodle’s is neither shabby 
nor do they smell of sewer gas. 

As an Englishman, I am delighted to hear 
from Social Light that we are the greatest 
lovers of music in the world. I wasn’t aware 
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of the fact. But then, I have not had the 
advantage of Social Light in finding after 
each large dinner that I had attended in May- 
fair “a musician in one of the saloons singing 
for amusement or playing the banjo."" The 
cutters of the great London tailors, such as 
Poole’s, Mortimer’s, etc., are very grand per- 
sonages in their own estimation, highly paid 
and imbued with a sense of their own dignity. 
I should therefore venture to advise readers of 
Vogue to refrain from following the Social 
Light’s recommendation of “dropping a sov- 
ereign into their hands in order to secure atten- 
tion.” This is no more permissible than 
dropping it into that of the head of the firm. 

I am sorry that Social Light openly 
countenances talking during the performance 
at the opera, or as he says, “ murmuring pleas- 
ant things to charming women during the long 
and stupid acts,’’ and it is to be feared that 
his admission will have the effect of increasing 
this vexatious evil. What these ‘ pleasant 
things ’’ are Social Light does not leave al- 
together to our imagination; for, describing 
the “ handsomest woman in London,” whom 
he took in to dinner and next to whom he sat 
at table, he relates that he ‘*sailed into 
womankind in general,’ and that he assured 
her that he was on a ‘‘ trip of observation to 
study women and especially to find out if the 
world could duplicate American female beau- 
ty, delicately insinuating that she was the first 
brilliant creature that he had as yet encount- 
ered. I flatter myself,” he concludes, ‘ that 
before this grande dame left the table she dis- 
covered that American men could at least 
talk.” A London Clubman. 


SHE WAS 
GENTLEMANLY STRANGER: ‘Is the lady 
of the house at home ?”’ 
Party Wuo OPENED THE Door : 
gorra, and air yez blind?”’ 


“* Be- 


““ HIGH-NECK GOWN " 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 
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LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Las, to have had to leave the green 
A glades of fair Kent, with its rolling 
uplands and its verdant smiling vales, 
for the dust-bestrewn pavements, the vitiated 
atmosphere, the desolation of abomination of 
London, in the dreariest, most forsaken 
August I have ever experienced in all my 
knowledge of the varying, fickle moods of the 
great social metropolis. 














““SHE HAD MONEY ON THE WINNING HORSE ™ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


What a miss it is not to hear the click of the 
croquet balls—for croquet, let me tell you, dear 
game of my youthful days, and for which I 
still acknowledge a sneaking fondness, is now 
quite the dernier jeu de resistence at smart 
country-house parties. To listen vainly for 
the thud thud of the tennis rackets, to forfeit 
the tireless exigencies of the golf links, even 
though one only filled the somewhat debas- 
ing office of a ** three-penny ” amateur caddy to 
the most exacting of masculine cousins, the 
most impatient of exigent brothers, and the 
barely concealed dissatisfaction of one’s whilom 
obsequious and humble lover. 

All is fair in love or war, so runs the pro- 
verb; granted, but certainly all is not fair in 
love and golf, especially so far as the eternal 
feminine, of the new woman cult though she 
be, is concerned. She may wear the latest 
swagger fad, the useful if somewhat advanced 
“‘ knickers,”’ if she will, her tweed leather- 
faced tunic may be as abbreviated as was that 
of the conventional houris de ballet of our 
grandmothers’ days, her Norfolk jacket may be 
as tightly belted as any earl’s balderic, and her 
skull cap pulled down as closely over brow and 
‘*bun”’ ascranium development will! permit. 

In fact, she may to all ir*ents and purposes 
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appear as sportsman-like and mannish as her 
tailor can turn her out. Still, when all is done, 
she is but a spurious imitation of the real ar- 
ticle, not the Simon pure, but at best only a 
spurious hybrid combination. However, of 
this disadvantage she is happily ignorant ; she 
enjoys the sport, or says she does, the long 
tramp over the most vexatious of drives, the 
putting, the lofting, and the scoring, and then 
the quick scamper home, and the long idling 
half hour over the tea tray, and the gossip of 
the game. 

And now the House has risen, the Queen 
has gone to Balmoral, where she intends to 
remain until the middle of November, and 
where it is her purpose to have a succession of 
staying guests. Among the first relay will be 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne— 
who, by the by, has turned wall decorator and 
has produced a wall-paper and frieze which 
proudly boasts a whole paragraph to itself in 
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several newspapers— and the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse, who will be the Queen’s 
guests for some considerable time. The guns, 
however, are not likely to have any sport at 
Balmoral, for it is only the Queen's royal 
keepers who are allowed to shoot the grouse 
on the Balmoral moors, the supply being ex- 
tremely limited. Therefore those of the 
guests staying at the Castle and wishing to 
circumvent the little brown bird get themselves 
invited to the shootings at Invercauld or Glen- 
muic where a drive infallibly yields a goodly 
bag. Deer stalking, however, is the great 
feature of sport at Balmoral. 

The Queen owns four forests, Ballochbuic, 
Whitemouth, Abergeldie and Balmoral, all of 
which afford capital returns, every detail being 
specially arranged for shooting purposes. The 
great drives for roe deer in the woods of Aber- 
geldie and Birkhall are noted for their annual 
success. ‘The forests extend some 430,000 
acres, from Loch Muich on the east as far as 
Callater, the mountain of Lochnagar being in- 
cluded in the domain. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


Maup: “ How do you define love?” 

Marie: * Love is the life of illusions.” 

Maup : ‘** And what is marriage?” 

Marte; “ Oh, marriage is the death of them.” 
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‘ PRINT IN BINDING 








Hombourg is its old gay self again, what with 
the arrival of the Prince, who brought sun- 
shine and blue skies along with his own 
cheerful presence, and that of his favorite 
equerry, the ever-genial Colonel Stanley Clarke, 
whose wife is the handsome daughter of the 
late Lady Rose, born Miss Charlotte Temple, 
of Albany. H.R. H. is always among the 
very first contingent to visit the Elizabeth 
Spring, and as early as six o'clock he is to be 
seen drinking his prescribed number of glasses, 
and talking with all bonhomie to his particu- 
lar chums. He entirely throws aside all con- 
ventionality, not only in companionship but 
in the matter of clothes, his favorite attire 
being a light blue serge suit, a pink tie under 
the turned-down shirt-collar and an American 
soft straw hat. It is needless to add that all the 
Prince’s followers—and their name is legion— 
have already furtively ordered from their re- 
spective tailors costumes embracing a like 
theme. The Duke of Cambridge left Hom- 
bourg on Tuesday, with his spn, Colonel Fitz- 
George. He was accompanied to the station 
by a large party of friends, and looked the 
picture of vigorous hale old age as he stood at 
the carriage window and waved good-by 
to Captain Davidson and the ever-green 
Mr. Christopher Sykes with a _ hearty 
«“ good-by, and God bless you.’” A _per- 
fect fusillade of buttonholes was showered 
upon him. 

How curiously history repeats itself! The 
Imperial William before leaving British shores 
betook himself to Farnborough for an after- 
noon visit to the still beautiful Empress Eu- 
génie, and took tea with her. What a page 
it turns backward! Even so did the great 
conqueror at Waterloo, our own Iron Duke, 
lead into dinner at the Congress of Vienna the 
Empress Marie Louise, and then afterward 
they played whist together and chatted amic- 
ably as though no such spectre as grim war and 
sullen defeat lay between them. The Empress 
has only left Farnborough since her return 
from the Riviera for a short visit to the Queen 
at Osborne, where she assisted in the ceremony 
of the presentation of new colors given by the 
Queen to the navy reserves. 

The Empress has decided not to visit Scot- 
land this season, although Abergeldie Castle 
was placed at her disposal, as it was last year. 
But she is expecting to receive the Duchess 
d’ Aosta the end of this month, and after that 
will go again to Cap Martin, her favorite re- 
cruiting place. 

The Queen's friendship for the widowed 
Empress remains as firm as ever. She is on 
the most intimate terms with all the royal fam- 
ily, and is particularly fond of Princess Bea- 
trice—who, had the religious clause in the 
British Constitution been less rigidly worded, 
might have been her daughter-in-law—and also 
the Duchess of Connaught. It is a matter of 
unwritten family rule that the visits of one or 
other of these princesses are made to coin- 
cide with those of the Empress. Her Imperial 
Majesty is not in the least a melancholy guest. 
Quite au contraire. She takes the keenest in- 
terest in all subjects, and all personal interests, 
taking her part in the various amusements that 
are of a quiet nature, and entering readily into 
conversation on all topics of the day or hour. 
Moreover, she is gifted with remarkable tact, 
and her influence has more than once been 
wider-reaching than is generally known. 

Diane. 


London, September. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER IV 
THE HAND 


Handsome hand is, according to general 
belief, the sign of a long line of ances- 
tors and of a thoroughly aristocratic 

descent. This is partly true, but many un- 
aristocratic people are endowed with beautiful 
hands, and moreover, what inheritance has 
not done care and attention can easily acquire. 
Indeed, it is always possible to beautify the 
shape and complexion of the hand, be either 
ever so indifferent or rough. The hand can- 
not be pretty, however shapely it may be by 
nature, if the nails are in any way neglected. 
The nail has an expression, not to say an elo- 
quence, of its own, for the social status of 
man or woman can easily be detected by the 
fashion in which it is shaped, cut and cared 
for. 

A broad, flat nail, cut very short and en- 
croached upon by the skin, denotes a vulgar 
nature, while the true filbert nail, cut to follow 
the shape of the end of the finger, slightly 
pointed and daintily polished,@ives. the entire 
hand an aristocratic and refined appearance. 
Few people know how to take proper care of 
their nails without the assistance of the mani- 
cure; and yet with a small amount of trouble 
even the ugliest nails can in a short time 
become beautiful. OF course, it is difficult to 
alter the colot and shape thereof, but with 
some attention they may be considerably im- 
proved. 

To begin with, the hands should always be 
washed in very hot water, or better yet, in 
warm oatmeal water Failing this, a few drops 
of tincture of benzoin in the water add greatly 
to the whiteness and softness of the skin, and 
also conduce to the beautifying of the nails. 
When the hands are thoroughly clean, rinse 
them in clear, warm water, into which a tea- 
spoonful of almond meal has been thrown. 
Dry the hands on a soft towel and immediately 
rub them with the following mixture: 1 part 
pure glycerine, 1 part lemon juice, 1 part rose- 
water. This can be prepared either for imme- 
diate use or kept in a bottle for three or four 
days at atime. 

Twice a week the nails should be rubbed 
with this varnish: Half an ounce pistachio oil, 
32 grains table salt, 33 grains powdered rosin, 
33 grains ground alum, 80 grains melted white 
wax, 2 grains fine carmine. 

These ingredients should be thoroughly 
mixed over a spirit lamp, made into a kind of 
pomatum and preserved in a small glass or 
porcelain jar. It should be applied to the 
nail by a tiny wad of medicated cotton and 
allowed to remain for half an hour. The 
thin membrane at the root of the nail should 
then be carefully pushed back with the rounded 
end of an ivory nail file, and the little ¢* idle 
skins ** that often grow at the root of the nail 
cut away with a pair of very sharp scissors. 
When this is done the nail should be polished 
with the so-called “diamond powder,” a 
small quantity of which is put on a chamois- 
skin nail polisher. The hands are then washed 
in hot oatmeal] water, well dried on a very fine 
towel, and finally the nails are polished once 
more with a soft chamois polisher. By doing 
this twice a week the roughest and most un- 
gainly looking hand and nails can be trans- 
formed into things of beauty. 

When the hands have been permitted to 
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become chapped bathe them every night be- 
fore going to bed in a very clear pulp made 
of linseed meal and bitter almond oil; rinse 
them in tincture of benzoin, diluted with six- 
teen parts of hot water, dry them well, and 
powder thoroughly with ordinary violet 
powder. All this, as my fair readers will 
see, means but very little trouble in order to 
obtain the agreeable possession of a “ thor- 
oughbred *’ hand. 

Strangely enough, there is no article of 
dress which is more universally worn, and yet 
to which less attention is given, than the 
glove. People who would hold up their hands 
in horror at the bare idea of donning clothes 
or boots which have not been specially made 
for them show no such antipathy to ready - 
made gloves, and consider it perfectly natural 





Black India silk. Plain skirt of black India 
silk. Bodice tight-fitting, with pointed cape in 
front of wide black moiré over apple-green silk, 
covered with black mousseline de soie. Either 
side of moiré is black lace showing green. Large 
full sleeves with narrow band of apple-green silk 
and black lace over it. Green collar with black 
mousseline de soie and belt of black moiré with 
bow at side. 


to imprison their hands in gloves that have 
neither been measured, cut nor sewn for 
them. Now, if there is one portion of the 
human body which, more than any other, 
requires the freedom conferred by a perfectly 
fitting envelope, it is the hand, which should 
always remain unhampered and unimpeded in 
all its movements. People fret and fume at the 
slightest fault in the fit of a dress or a coat ora 
shoe, but they will submit without a murmur 
to the discomfort caused by wearing gloves 
the fimgers of which are either too long or too 
short, and which do not permit free play to 
the muscular action of the hand. 

Cheap ready-made gloves never fit, and if 
there are a few exceptions, they merely suffice to 
emphasize the rule. In the first place, the 
right-hand glove and the left-hand glove of a 
ready-made pair are always made of identi- 
cally the sam: size, while there is invariably a 
marked difference in size between a person's 
right hand and the left. There is always one 
hand that is half a size, a whole size, and 
sometime even a size two anda half larger 
than the other. This is due to the fact that 
one hand is more frequently used than 
the other, and therefore more developed 
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FOK THE BADY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TL 





INGTON CYC § 






ARE THE BEST 


IN 


Design, Material, Work- 
manship and Finish. 


$75 to $135 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett «¢ clin- 
cher” or Palmer Tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Company, 


313-315 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of the American Fire Arms, of 
world-wide reputation. 





The Summer Girl is Back in Town. 
AYER’S RECAMIER CREAM 


wil] take off the tan and sunburn. 
If your druggist does not keep it send to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Thirty-first Street and Sixth Avenue. 





B. Altman 


& Uo. 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 
LADIES’ 
CHIFFON 
VEILED 
BoDICEs, 
The Late Paris Novelty. 


ALSO 


NEW FALL 


IN 


STYLES 


TRIMMED 
HatTs, 


BONNETS 


AND 


F XACT SILO 


ag. \ Se 7- 
THE-LAaresT -FAD. 


Your name beautifully engraved on this heavy STERLING 





SILVER HAT MARK, worn on inside band of your HAT. 
Very stylish and up to date. Endorsed by NEW YORK’S 
400. Thousands sold, Price, 60¢., postpaid. 

Paris Hat Mark Co., Potter Bidg., New York. 








and a velvety softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. 


| The rosy freshness | 








$I Porges-6-O60~ 
58 WEST 2sth STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on ali 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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Messrs. C. H. Werzer & Son 


ARE PLEASED TO INFORM YOU THAT THEIR 


NEW IMPORTATIONS for 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 


ARE NOW READY FOR YOUR SELECTION, 


30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union 84.) 


NEW YORK. 


Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores gray 
hair or beard to its natural color, It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black 
to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 
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The sketch given above is a study in gowns solely—not 
in facial protraiture. Mrs, Frederick Vanderbilt’s dinner 
gown was one of Rouff’s most charming creations, and 
exceedingly becoming. It was an ivory-white Duchesse 
satin of demi-train length, over which fell a second skirt 
of crépe de gaze, with deep flounce dotted over and gar- 
landed on the bottom with exquisitely fine yellow flowers, 
resembling flox. A décolleté white satin corsage, draped 
with the gaze. Around the neck gaze ruffling dotted 
with the same flowers as on the skirt flounce and headed 
by a garland in like manner. White satin elbow sleeves, 
en ballon, finished by yellow velvet bands and bows. On 
each shoulder were very artistic white satin upright bows, 


both as regards muscle and bone. The 
manufacturers and vendors of ready-made 
gloves do not seem to take this into consider- 
ation, and the result is that when a person 
buys a pair of gloves of the size suited to the 
right hand it will be found that the left-hand 
glove is too large; whereas, if the gloves are 
purchased according to the size of the left 
hand the right-hand glove will be too tight to 
be comfortable, if, in fact, it can be got upon 


the hand at all ! 
(To be continued.) 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
Br you will have read this I may be 


with you. To-morrow I trust myself 
to the mercies of a fast ship of the 
Cunard line, and maybe will arrive about the 
same time as my letter. My solicitor has 
written me and I am obliged somewhat unwil- 
lingly to retrace my steps. I have been mak- 
ing my final purchases in London of boots, 
umbrellas and the one and many little articles 
you can get here and nowhere else, designed 
for man’s comfort and man’s adornment. I 
have especial reference to the dressing table 
and to toilet appliances. My tailor tells me, 
so I might as well tell you that the material 
largely in vogue for evening dress this winter 
will be rough worsted. 
In overcoats for early autumn and winter 
wear we are to have green and heather, and 


" (Hiss Eleepor Winslow Gown, 
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NEWPORT DINNER GOWNS 


lined with yellow velvet. Long white gloves completed 
this most perfect toilette. The jewels worn were a superb 
riviére of diamonds, and diamond Mercury wings in the 
hair. 

Lady Lister-Kaye’s dinner gown was a very beautiful 
pink and white brocade, with train de cérémonie. Full 
sashes of white chiffon hung from girdle on right and left 
side of skirt in front, and lower down were tied in grace- 
ful bows with long ends, Décolleté corsage of the 
brocade, draped with white chiffon, and puffed elbow 
sleeves of brocade also, Two chiffon rosettes trim the 
front of corsage, with drapery of chiffon on both sides of 
rare Venetian lace plastron. This rare lace was carried 


dark green and gray mixtures. They will be 
full at the back with slits at the sides and a 
velvet collar stitched. It is prophesied that 
the long coat will be a thing of the past. The 
single-breasted frock coat with a button link 
as seen in the Prince of Wales's latest photo- 
graph, is a passing fad and we may not expect 
to see it last. The violent violet and saffron 
and green neckties, handkerchiefs and hose, 
however, are greatly in vogue. In fact Lon- 
don is entirely given over to the greenery- 
yallery in its hues and colors. 

Now the tailors are struggling with thorn- 
proof cloth for hunting. This is extremely 
necessary and the very latest hunting suits have 
been very successful resisting the inroads of 
briars to such an extent as to make Herr 
Dowe’s invention hide its face with shame. 

The suits consist of knickerbockers, coats 
and leggings all of the same material. The 
hang of the coat is perfect, the entire weight 
of the cartridges being left to depend from the 
back of the waist and not from the shoulders. 
The boots to go with these suits have been 
made by the most famous bootmaker in Lon- 
don. ‘They are very simple. In fact I should 
call them an ordinary pair of lace-up walking 
boots made of soft leather with about half a 
dozen stout nails in the soles to prevent slip- 
ping. Heavy boots are a curse in hunting, 
as every man kriows. 

In underwear, darker blue is the favorite 
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over the brocaded shoulder puffs and fell in cascades ot 
loveliness. Long pale tan gloves were worn with this 
superb gown. A magnificent necklace of pearls and 
diamonds were the jewels chosen. 

Miss Eleanor Winslow's simple but elegant Worth 
gown was of cream-white Duchesse satin, demi-train. 
The skirt was trimmed with white satin rouleaux, and a 
stylish large bow on left side. White satin corsage décol- 
leté, with front embroidered in fine pearls, and pearl orna- 
mentation on the shoulders. Balloon sleeves of white 
mousseline de soie over the satin, elbow length. White 
gloves. Turquoise jewels. [Gowns worn at dinner given 
by Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt to Lady Lister-Kaye.] 


shade for autumn and winter—something like 
an autumn sky just before the sun has tinged 
it with crimson. Collars still remain very 
high, and the turn down Eton gains in popu- 
larity. 

I anticipate the sea trip not as agreeably 
as I could wish, but I should be glad to be, 
according to American newspaper phraseology 
‘*in your midst ’’ once more. 


I may have something to say about English 
country life in my next—if I do not feel too 
bored. I have found out the name of the 
hideous chignons which the English women 
are wearing. They are called Bath buns and 
resemble what was once known as rats. They 
are placed on the back of the head with an 
elastic and the hair coiled round and round 
them until a most terrific chignon is the result. 
The hair is piled up and frizzed a la négresse in 
front and then hats with lace crowns coming 
way out in front are placed on top of this pile. 
A veil is worn around the head in most fan- 
tastic fashion. Some of those hats are pretty, 
being covered with pink roses as far as the black 
lace brim. I do not indulge in descriptions of 
women’s modes, but I think in foreign travel 
one should observe sometimes. Women are 
also wearing Hombourg hats, which do not 
become them and make them look disagree- 
ably masculine. I hate anything which un- 
sexes a person, even in dress. 
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SILVERSMITHS, dan 


{ 37 Union Square, 
New Vork ( 13 [aiden Lane. 


THE «* TRAJAN”? PATTERN. 


E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
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is. FINE 
SOLID SILVER 2 
GOODS. l 


which we furnish in all a 3 Y Embracing a full and com- & 
the regular and special yh plete assortment of articles, both ff 
pieces for every my ~ useful and ornamental, wrought in 

" artistic and novel designs. Grrrs FoR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine ‘ 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 






SILVER to our TRAJAN * 
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Our Goods Sold by all = 
Leading Jewelers. Grade Re ll 


NEW YORK { 32 37 ten don Lane,” 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Ches' 
Factories and Offices: apg pol BE 
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Your address on a postal will @ | A 
bring you our water-colored@ | SPECIALTY 
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Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- A- 
vents colds—ean’t irritate—@ | RIDING BREECHES AND HUNT SUITS 
can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 2 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 





253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
CORRECT STYLES. New York City. $ 
ROBB B48 O28 
















Beechams pills are tor | No Alkalies 
biliousness, bilious headache, | ce Other Chemicals 


dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
e. 


by constipation; and consti- | he OE cae Se -enar 
. . Pa |g |) i the strength of Cocoa mixed 

pation is the most frequent Re ke WitheBtarch, Arrowroot or 

cause of all of them. Taw o @ ft Ot ft S 
Book free; pills 25c. At DEONUENSala by Geecers everywhere. 


drugstores,or write B.F.Allen W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Co.,365 Canal St., Ncw York. 











INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTICURA WORKS WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTitoura, 
50c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTEeR Drue 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

aa “ How to Oure Every Skip Disease,” free 
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F INF CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS 


170 BELLEVUE AVE we Rl 


By baying, China from us, you I 
are buying, at first hands. Ne J 
are direct importers and save 
you about 50% 

Left us prove this To you. 


Cal\ at-store or send for 
Catalogue. 





Makes Handsome House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 





Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta 
on the Selvedge. 


Hilton, Hughes & (Co., 
Successors to A, T, Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


Cool crisp breeze is indispensable to 
tone one’s nerves before jumping into 
the new color-key of the present fash- 

ion gamut. It is evident we have said adieu 


ROSETTES BY THE DOZEN—A ‘OSTUME POSSIBILITY | } 


to the dreamy, cloudlike, fide tones we have 
grown so fond of, and must continue to use 
the new shades, brilliant, metallic, I-am-here- to- 
be-seen ones, such as Solferino, piroine-pink, 
vervine, etc. 

But a word as to our colors. Blues and 
browns are the decided favorites for street 





Black-and-white check. Black velvet garniture. 
Shoulder-cape of velvet with border of ermine. 
Piaited waist front. Plaits outlined with satin cordings. 


wear, and the many shades of both will make 
it a pleasant sight to watch the promenaders 
late in the autumn, when tout New York is 


? 1 :* 
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home again. Corn-flower blue is the chosen 
color, the Kaiser blumen, Germany's Imperial 
flower. It looks very like a subtle compliment 
on the part of France to set this flower and 
color on the pinnacle of fashion of her own 
creation. 

Whether there is any truth in the dant 
or not, there is no disputing the success of 
this lovely blue. Browns are ever in favor, 
and the present grayish and golden ones, so 
generally becoming and to be worn in man- 
tles as well as gowns, will look particularly 
well with the addition of fur on wintry days. 
Then we have some of last year’s favorites— 
hunters’ green, matador red and that deep 
velvety crimson purple we call dahlia. 

In ‘* dress goods,” as the shopmen call 
them, we find so many varieties of the smooth 
and the rough that we grow somewhat embar- 
rassed by the richesses. But, without ques- 
tion, crepon of all kinds, the silks and wool, 
very wide and expensive, or the mixture of 
mohair and wool, in solid or fancy colors, is 
to be the leading fabric for winter gowns, es- 
pecially for street wear. 

[am not so sure that these fantastic colors 
and designs now seen are an improvement on 
the original crepon of Oriental effect, nor that 
those bizarre crinklings or onduleux wavings 
are worthy of being more admired than the 
simple little puckering first introduced. How- 
ever, nothing must stand still in these rapid 
days, so why should not crépons take on a few 
more wrinkles, and go blithely on through an- 
other season. A warning word on this sub- 
ject. Sylphs and crépons were made for one 
another, but mark well, ye portly dames and 
maids, and be not persuaded to the contrary, 
by the voluble, bland young man behind the 
counter. Dressmakers will insist that one’s 
figure is secondary just now, that crépons ac- 
cord with every human degree of avoirdupois. 


FIGURE TO LeFT.—Gown of gold-and-black silk. Bands 
of black ribbon carried from shoulders to skirt hem and ending 
in very large bows. Full puff sleeves with over-ruffie of mate- 
rial lined with black satin, Neck cut out in small V-shape, 
defined by narrow line of black velvet. 


FIGURE TO RIGHT.—Costume ot pale réseda silk dotted 
with pink. Puff sleeves with revers of pink satin covered 
with cream guipure, Bands of the satin and lace across 
opening in bodice and two rows around the skirt. 
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They say to you, nothing counts but sleeves 
and skirt, in the present gown. Beware, how- 
ever. 

The new all-black and all-white passemen- 
teries, made of fine silk cordings and lacy 
threads far apart, are to be much worn over 


F1GURE TO LEFT.—Coffee-colored serge gown. Full, plain 
skirt, Basque-bodice with panniers at hip. Wing-trimmed 
toque. 

FIGURE TO RIGHT.—Stone-blue cloth costume. Plain, full 
skirt. Bands of velvet on each side of skirt from waist-line to 
hem. Very full ruffie of black velvet covered with écra lace 
collarette. Full puff sleeves. Velvet-trimmed small hat. 


these new bright-colored gowns of silk, and the 
newest of silks—shaded moiré bengalines— 
toning them down to a soft becomingness. 
They are made up into small capes, yokes, 
collarettes and girdles, and finished in Van- 
dyke inna 


Diamond Jewelry 
Not Advanced. 


Having provided ourselves with a 
large reserve stock of DIAMONDS 
and PRECIOUS STONES, we will 
not advance any of our prices 
at present. 

Patrons making 
within the next few months wil! have 
the full advantage of the low tariff 
prevailing on Diamonds before the 
Wilson Bill went into effect. 


their selections 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, New York. 
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He Duchess of York, accompanied by 

her mother, is staying at St. Moritz. 

Little boy York is left behind at 

White Lodge. And did I tell you of the 
royal little man’s first outfit and first cadeau 
de batéme? The dainty little layette was 
furnished entirely by the same firm that pro- 
vided trousseux for the then Princess May, and 
also for the infant Prince George. The 
little garments are really dreams of delight, so 
delicate and dainty and so exquisitely turned 
out. The layette was a joint gift to the young 


Duchess from the mother of the Princess of 


Wales and the Duchess of Teck, and wher- 
ever it was possible Irish lawn has been the 
favored material, with no end of lovely pillow 
lace made he the hand-workers in Northamp- 








tonshire. Everything is pure white, not a 
thread of color being introduced into any of 
the tiny garments. The Queen’s gift to the 
baby Prince is historically interesting—a bas- 
sinet covered with white satin, veiled in the 
most lovely filmy Honiton lace. In shape it 
is quite plain, without rockers and not sus- 
pented in any way, but standing fair and 
square on its four slender mahogany legs. 
Many a time and oft have I seen it in the 
great corridor leading from the Waterloo 
Chamber to the Queen’s private apartments, 
and stopped to read the inscription upon the 
little silver plate inserted at the head: ‘+ This 
bassinet was made for Princess Victoria Royal 
in 1840, and was used by all her Majesty's 
children.” 


L. P. HOLLANDER & CO. 


NEW YORK 
290 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON 
202 Boylston Street. 


We are now prepared to show our new models of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES AND 
DINNER GOWNS. 


ALSO THE NEW FABRICS FOR TAKING ORDERS. 


We have now on exhibition our AUTUMN IMPORTATIONS of 


LADIES’ 


MANTLES AND CaPEs, 


WALKING 


AND DRIVING COATSs. 





odwmold 
Comstable & Co, 


FALL OPENING. 


Fancy Silks, 

Plain Silks, 

French Dress Goods, 
Paris Made Gowns, 
Paris Garments. 


A Chotce Assortment of the 
Above Goods Now Open 


Biadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 
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TS GOWN is interlined with FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, which accounts for its neat- 
ness of fit. It is an ideal hygienic interlining and 
should be used by all women for warmth in 
waists and jackets, and in preference to crino- 
line or hair cloth for puff sleeves and skirt lin- 
ings. Mrs. Jenness Miller recommends it and 
writes: “I consider it superior to anything I 
know of for the purpose."”’ For sale in the lining 
departments of leading dry goods stores. 





“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘‘ Index to Chimneys ’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 





‘Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
GOWNS AND COATS AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


210 Firra Avenue, New York. 

















|Do You ‘Preach? | 











BROMO SODA 


If you preach, practice law, write | 
|| for a living, or doctor folks—you use 
| your he "more than your body— |) 
you have headaches, you don’t sleep, 








| 

} 

you’re nervous. Bromo Soda is in- 

dispensable. ] 
Sold everywhere. Made by W. x ad agua &Co., 

Philadelphia and New Y 
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MORNING, NOON AND 


NIGHT. 


| You can leave Grand Central Station, the very 





centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a 
magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, | 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22 ; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILROAD.” 
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WHAT THEY READ 


THE HELP OF THE ANGELS, 
FRED WOOLLAM 


Lmost everyone hag known, at some 
A period in their lives, a child to whom 
they felt strongly attracted—a child 

who seemed to have the happy faculty of 
making and holding friends in whatever situ- 
ation it happened to be placed. Such a child 
furnishes the motive for Mr. Woollam’s 
book, ‘The story is simply told, and there 
are often crudities in the handling. Tom 
Bart Brown has neither the personal graces 
nor the fanciful imagination of Fauntleroy ; 
there is, however, a sturdy manliness, an 
honest, whole-souled frankness about him 
that win their way into the hearts of Fairfax, 


WITH BY WIL- 


the artist; Mr. Barowne, the irascible inva- 
lid ; Madame Barowne, Mrs. Nodder, his 
guardian pro tem., and everyone else he meets 
—even ** Wag,’ the mongrel cur. Mr. 
Barowne eventually proves to be Tom's 
tather, and the possibility of an idyllic at- 
tachment, which brings Fairfax and Mrs. 
Barowne together after her husband’s death, 
is hinted at with a delicacy that does the au- 


thor credit. Incidentally the book is a ser- 
mon on the influence of chance in human 
life. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


ON CLOUD MOUNTAIN. BY FREDERICK THICK- 
STUN CLARK 


When an author writes of the most unin- 
teresting form of ranch life in Colorado—life 
from which the struggle for mere existence 
excludes every particle of hope or ambition— 
writes it in homely Colorado dialect, but stiil 
manages to partially hold his reader’s interest, 
he has certainly accomplished something. 
The impressions of atmospheric effects on the 
Great Divide, as well as the local character 
studies are very well done. There is an un- 
sentimental love scene which takes romantic 
color from its very commonness, and a de- 
scription of fiendish brutality on the part of a 


VOGUE 


former husband which is offered as an excuse 
for his murder. It is a question, however, 
whether the same amount of talent and en- 
ergy, expended on more inherently attractive 
incidents, would not have pleased the public 
better. Considering the fact that we can do 
little toward ameliorating the condition of peo- 
ple situated similarly to the characters in this 
book, it is rather a thankless task to force 
their troubles. upon us in the form of alleged 
amusement. (Harper & Brothers.) 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. BY V. MONROE FERGU- 
son (**y’"’) 

The heroine of this story, Victoria Curzon, 
is an English girl who, besides having an 
attractive personality, is the possessor of a 
magnificent voice, the charm of which is a 
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CUPID'S CONFIDENCES 


peculiar magnetism all her own. Consciousness 
of the power she is thus enabled to exert leads 
her to make use of it, often merely for the 
sake of witnessing its effect upon men of her 
acquaintance. This playing with fire, how- 
ever, is soon shown to her in its true light; 
first, by her winning the betrothed husband 
of another woman, then spoiling the life of a 
friend whom she will not marry but who can- 
not conquer his love for her. In time, she 
herself learns to care for a man who, recog- 
nizing the secret of her fascination, struggles 
against it until too late. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. ) 


OF MANHATTAN. BY BRANDER 


MATTHEWS 


VIGNETTES 


In the author’s dedication to Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt he describes this collection of 
stories as merely ‘ vignettes,’’ and in the 
sense of being delightfully indefinite the 
name is well chosen. In fact the average 
reader is likely to miss the subtle point which 
these sketches really contain, because they are 
the mere vapor of suggestion. The point is 
there, however, and after reading The Little 
Church Down the Street one is reminded 
vaguely of the words, ‘* she loved, not wisely 
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but too well.’’ The Twenty-ninth of Feb- 
ruary is areal tragedy. Ata Private View 
is a hint of personal revenge, Machiavellian 
in its conception and result. Spring in a Side 
Street is a variation of the old question, ** love 
versus money,’’ in which “ money ”’ wins, 
as usual. A Decoration Day Reverie pre- 
sents a contrast between the sham veterans 
who are, to-day, popular politicians and the 
real heroes whose brave deeds are forgotten. 
In Search of Local Color implies that when 
found it was blood red, and stained the hands 
of a wife-murderer in Mulberry Bend. Be- 
fore the Break of Day is a pastel of East Side 
ward life. A Midsummer Midnight contains 
an element of pathos that enters oftener into 
every-day love affairs than we suspect. The 
remaining four sketches each contains an 
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impression of city life, commonplace at first 
glance, but having the same appreciation of 
the undercurrent in human nature which 
attracts so many of us in Mr. Matthew’s 
work. (Harper & Brothers, ) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Autumn Overcoat.—H. K.—A. 
Black silk braces are best with evening dress. 
Get your tailor to make you a loose overcoat 
with a cape. It must be lined with silk, 
but a little modified from the dreadful Lord 
Chumley style of a year or two ago—the 
garment worn by second-rate English actors. 


Tuexpvo Coat.—T. L., Syracuse. —A. . . 
I would not wear mydinner jacket at the 
house of a stranger. The dinner or dining 
or Cowes or Tuxedo or whatever you wish to 
call it, is worn at the play, at very informal 
stag dinners and at home in the evening. 
The French call it the ‘* smoking,’’ and this 
name implies its use. .If you come to New 
York for the Horse Show do not wear it, I 
beseech you, or at Delmonico’s at supper, if 
ladies are in the party. It is an informal 
bit of costume, and really should not be worn 
outside of the house. 
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Foot Covertnc.—A ConsTaANnT READER 
. . . Do not wear square toed boots, or, again, 
those of the “ toothpick *” variety. The toes 
are rounded. ‘The fashionable boot is of pat- 
ent leather with leather uppers and buttoned. 
You can wear russet shoés of the thick-soled 
variety in town for a snow or rain storm, not 
otherwise. Black uppers or spats or brown 
are preferable to white in winter. I even see 
some specked spats in the windows of leading 
bootmakers—black with white polka dots. 
1 do not admire or recommend them, how- 
ever. 


Crush Hats.—Orcnuestra.—A... Last 
winter opera crushed hats were in fashion. 
Why did you not read your Vogue? The 
latest are covered with heavy ottoman silk 
and have very deep ‘* sweat bands ’’—horrid 
word, but expressive—of white glacé kid. 
The shape is that of the fashionable top hat, 
curling brim and depth of bell. They will 
be in vogue this winter. 


FaAsHIONABLE Dances.—Apmirer. . . The 
most fashionable dances at present are the 
waltz, now called the two-step, a most un- 
graceful dance; the three-slide polka, the 
caprice, (sometimes danced once during the 
evening at a large ball), the lanciers and the 
York. This summer a square dance, the 
Portland fancy, has come up again and been 
quite the rage, particularly at balls given in 
country houses or where people know each 
other. It is danced by two couples only 
(although called a square dance). Different 
sets are formed all over the room, and the 
first figure of the lanciers is gone through ; 
the couples then move on in opposite direc- 
tions, dancing opposite each couple they meet 
in turn, until they have made a tour of the 
room. It is not a very exciting dance, but 
gives onea chance to talk to her partner, and 
also to dance with everyone in the room. 
Of course the Virginia reel is never forgotten 
and never fails to make a good ending toa 
jolly evening, to say nothing of the advan- 
tage it has in another way. When the 
morning dews are falling, and the hostess 
would fain hie herself to bed, it is as much a 
signal to the guests for departure as is the 
playing by the ochestra of the well-worn 
Home Sweet Home. 

It may not be amiss to give you here a list of 
the dances as executed at one of the best balls 
given last spring in New York : waltz, lan- 
ciers, polka, waltz, deux-temps, waltz, lan- 
ciers, polka, York, waltz, polka, lanciers, 
waltz, caprice, deux-temps, waltz, polka, 
waltz, Portland fancy. The polka is not 
mentioned as among the fashionable dances, 
as I have noticed at all the large balls that 
most couples prefer to sit through a polka 
rather than dance it, provided they do not 
wish for some special reason to change 
off and dance with some one else. It does 
seem very strange that as we live in an age 
of advancement we do not seem te advance 
in the art of dancing. About twenty-five 
years ago Americans were famous all over 
the Continent of Europe for their graceful 
dancing. Then the one favorite dance in 
the beau monde was a slow, gliding waltz, 
which, known as the Boston, was, in fact, 
nothing more nor less than a *¢ trois-temps "’ 
with a glide, and danced without lifting the 
feet from the ground, but with a slight 
springy movement while turning. Then 
the couple reversed and there was no, as at 
present, wild prancing about the room, 
knocking into everyone with a breathless 
** Beg pardon.”’ 


Use ror Orp Licut Brive Sux.—E ise. 
—A ... The plain slightly worn blue silk 
can be made to do duty as a lining for some 
one of the pretty gauzes or crépons shown 
this autumn. Not knowing what your 
wardrobe contains it is difficult to advise as to 
the color. Plain black, or white, or pale 
écru figured in blue, or white with design of 
bluets are some of the useful and becom- 
ing possibilities. Do not commit the mis- 
take of trying to make a combination cos- 
tume of the silk with some new fancy silk 
material. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VocGuE isissued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, I9 Rue Scribe, 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscriptidn for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order, Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk, Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head of. 
ice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


SOCIETY 


Ewrort.—There are no large func- 
N tions of any kind on the tapis. 

Mr. Oliver P. Belmont started off 
on a coaching trip to Boston on the 2oth. 
He sent on ahead relays of horses, and in 
spite of the rain for the start, the party were 
allon hand. His guests are Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. R. Travers, Mr. Winthrop Ruther- 
furd amd Mr. J. Neilson Howard. Mrs. 
Travers occupied the box. They expect to 
be absent about three weeks. 

Mr. James Van Alen is talking of making 
a similar trip on his coach, taking as his 
guests Lady Lister-Kaye, Duc d’Alba, Mr. 
ani Mrs, Fernando Yznaga and others. It 
is a pity that our small hotels are not as cosy 
or comfortable as the English inns are along 
the country roads, or such jaunts would be 
more frequent. 

Lenox.—The one large dance of the week 
was given at the Mahkeenac Lake Boat Club- 
house on Tuesday, the 18th. It was gotten 
up by Mr. John Greenleaf and Mr. Richard 
Mackay, and being a beautiful bright moon- 
light night was thoroughly enjoyed by all the 
dancing set. Mrs. J. Egmont Schermerhorn 
received the guests and the cotillon was led by 
Mr. Greenleaf, dancing with Miss Edith Le 
Bourgeois. The club-house was most taste- 
fully and appropriately decorated with fish 
nets, fishing poles and fish skins, and here 
and there pictures of boats and fish. The 
supper table represented a lake with a minia- 
ture lighthouse for centre-piece. and small 
sail boats made of white paper on waves of 
green tissue paper, dotted here and there. 
The ices were served in white paper boats. 
All the young people were there and thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. George Alexander Brown to Miss Mary Isabel 
Park Whitmore of Boston. Miss Whitmore is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charlies J. Whitmore, 
president of the Market National Bank of Boston. 
Miss Whitmore’s elder sister Sarah married Mr. 
Thomas Whitall, of Philadelphia. Mr. Brown is a 
Governor and Secretary of the Calumet Club and a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Miss Susan Beatrix Crimmins, to Mr. Albert Gould 
Jennings. Miss Crimmins is a daughter of Mr. John 
D. Crimmins, the wealthy contractor, and Mr. Jen- 
nings is the son of Mr, Abraham Gould Jennings. He 
graduated from Princeton in 1890 and is a member of 
Tuxedo, Union and New York Clubs, and of the 
Society of Colonial Wars and Sons of the Revolution. 
The country places of their respective parents adjoin, 
and the young people have known each other for 
years. 

Miss Rita Hermandez d’ Acosta, to Mr. William 
E. Dodge Stokes. Miss d’ Acosta is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo d’ Acosta. Mr. Stokes is a 
son of Mr. James Stokes and a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege. His mother was a daughter of Anson G. Phelps, 
who founded the great mercantile house of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. 

WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Mary Lawrence Perkins and 
Mr. Waldron Kintzry Post will be celebrated on 
Wednesday, 24 October, at the country seat of the 
bride’s parents, Glen Cove, Long Island. 

Miss Louise Moler Smith l be married to the 
Rev, James Reynolds, Jr., rector of St. Mary's Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, at Mott Haven, on Wednes- 
day, 10 October, The ceremony ig performed 
by Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev, George R. Van 
der Water, rector of St. Andrew's Church. 

The marriage of Miss Minnie Thébaud and Mr. 
Charlies A. Hecksher will take place at the country 
seat of the bride’s parents, Madison, New jersey, on 
Tuesday, 16 October. 


OBITUARY 
Walter L don, of Hyde Park, Dut- 


I A. 
chess County, died at his ‘country seat in Greenport, 
Long Island, 20 September, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. Mr. Langdon was a grandson of 
John Jacob Astor, whose daughter was his mother. 
He was also an uncle of De Lancey and Nicholas 
Kane, 

Winthrop—At Sharon, Connecticut, on Tuesday, 18 
September, Susan Remsen, daughter of the late John 
S. and Harriet Rogers Winthrop, in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age. . 

Ludiow—At the Ludlow Homestead, Claverack, 
Columbia County, on Thursday, 20 September, Rich- 
ard Morris Ludlow, last surviving child of the late 
William Broughton, and Julia Morris Ludlow, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 





DEPARTURES 


Sailed—Teutonic, 19 September, for Liverpool, 
Mr. F. F. Ayer, Baron and Baroness Branca, Mr. W. 
C. Eustis, Mr. C. E. Johnson, 


ARRIVALS 


Arrived—Britannic, 12 September, from Liverpool, 
Mr. Gordon Bell, Mrs. E. R. Bell, Master B. F. Bell, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, W. Clinton and two children, Rt. 
Hon, T. A. Dickson, Mr. A. W, Evarts, Baron G. 
A. M. Liljencrantz, Mr. Elliot F. Shepard, Miss 
Fanny Taylor, Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren, Miss 
Warren, Miss K. L. Warren. 


P. FENELON COLLIER’S HUNT 


He weather has been particularly fav- 

I orable to the many features of this 

exceptional hunt. It has rained 
and the sun has shone and the red coats of the 
two whippers-in and huntsmen have appeared 
to less or more to advantage as very wet or very 
dry. As there are three of these coats and 
these three are out of season_there has been 
nothing in numbers to distract the attention 
of those who follow. For the convenience 
of followers the drag is laid along the high- 
way for a great part of the run so that it is 
pleasant driving for surreys, dogcarts and run- 
abouts, besides bicycles and children’s pretty 
ponies, 

When the fields are entered the hunt 
often stops to cut wire, the fences, as a rule, 
having a barbed wire running along the top, 
from which even the most expert riders get 
ugly scratches. The provident, however, 
obviate the difficulty somewhat by carrying 
wire nippers, the skilful use of which makes 
the runs very much more comfortable, limbs 
punctured with wire barbs being out the 
original reckoning. After an exciting gallop 
of some miles over the sandy roads, and in 
and around the fields, the fox is let loose. 
Oftentimes it runs very fast indeed, but there 
seems to be something in the clear atmos- 
phere of the hills that bewilders most of 
them, and brings the run to a close by 
Reynard running into the pack, where, how- 
ever, he is torn in bits. 

Lately a deer has taken the place of the 
fox, and with delightful results. This deer 
is kept at the kennels of the pack, but care- 
fully secluded in a separate pen. It is, there- 
fore, thoroughly trained to know its blood- 
thirsty enemies, the hounds. When the 
deer is let loose it is given about ten rods start, 
and the hounds are then let slip. The chase 
by this arrangement becomes immediately 
intensely exciting because the deer rushes 
straight for his pen, and in many hunts 
has not yet been caught. Still it is probable 
that she will be made mincemeat of before 
long, owing to some unforeseen accident that 
will enable the hounds to catch her. On 
Saturday,22 September, it came near meet- 
ing its death through such an occurrence. 
The doe was near its pen, but turning in the 
wrong direction found itself at the shore of 
the bay. The hounds were after it in 
full cry. The huntsman was ot far behind. 
The spectators on the verandas were in high 
delight. The doe did the only thing possible 
and took to the water, with the pack after it. 
For hours it was a water hunt, the doe and 
dogs swimming for the shore miles away, and 
followed by catboats, fortunately favored by 
the breeze. The doe got home again safely 
and not a dog was lost, all being picked up. 

Another incident of recent occurrence was 
due to the use by a housemaid of some anise 
seed to wash a pet terrier afflicted with fleas. 
By the merest chance the hunt happened to 
cross this scent and turned at once into the 
gate where the terrier was playing on the 
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lawn. 
black indeed, but being a game little animal 
it faced its pursuers and pluckily kept them 


The prospect for the terrier looked 


at bay until the whipper-in came up. This is 
an unusual pack, it should be noted, and most 
carefully trained to nice discriminations. 
For this reason, probably, it is so extravagant 
a fancy, having cost its owner, it is rumored, 
over $25,000 a season. This hunt has now 
returned to Monmouth County. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


Abbey's—The Devil's Deputy. 

Academy of Music—Shenandoah. 

American—A Trip to Chinatown. 

Bijou—Lem Kettle. 

Broadway—Dr. Syntax. 

Casino—The Little Trooper. 

Columbus—Yon Yonson. 

Daly’s—A Gaiety Girl. 

Empire—The Bauble Shop. 

Fifth Avenue—Humpty Dumpty Up to Date. 

Fourteenth Street—Struck oil 

Garden Theatre—1492. 

Grand Opera House—Black Crook. 

Harlem Opera House—The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

Herald Square Theatre—Arms and the Man. 

Imperial Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Lyceum—The Victoria Cross. 

Madison Square Garden—Hagenbeck’s Trained 
Animals. 

Niblo’s—T he Shaughran. 

Palmer’s—New Blood. 

Pastor’s— Vaudeville. 

Proctor’s—Continuous Vaudeville. 

Standard—The New Boy. 

Star—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


HOLE AND TEE 


EwPort.—W illie Campbell, the Essex Country 
professional, won a match at Newport in 
which Dunn, of Shinnecock Hills, and W. F. 
Davis, of the home club, were also engaged. The 
match, which was the most important professional 
fixture yet decided in America, lasted over two days, 
21 holes being played on the first, and 15 on the 
second, making in all four times around the links. 
Campbell eventually won from Dunn by seven points, 
thus wiping out his Boston defeat, and from Davis by 
20 strokes. The Newport man did not play at all up 
to form, and disappointed a large number of members 
of the club who had supported him. He, however, 
did No. 6 hole in three, a clever feat. 

On EnGiisH Courses.—For the second year in 
succession Mr, John Ball, Jr., of Hoylake, has won 
the Irish Amateur Championship. His most interest- 
ing contest was in the third round, in which he beat 
Mr. J. Taylor, of Edinburgh, by one hole up only in 
the 18. In a match on the following day with one of 
the best English professionals, Hugh Kirkaldy, ot 
Oxford, Mr. Ball won on the eighteenth hole. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., the Conservative Leader 
of the Commons, playing in a handicap of the North 
Berwick Old Club, won easily with a score of 83 
gross, and 67 net, or seven strokes in front of the 
second. On the following day he did the course in 


THe AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP.—The outcome 
of the Newport Champanionship can hardly be re- 
garded as satisfactory by golfers in general, in that it 
produced only two players able to negotiate 36 holes 
in less than 200 strokes. The weather on Monday 
had a deal to do with the poor show made by 
more than one of the best entrants, but on Tuesday 
very little improvement was shown, and the contest 
was practically between Charles B. McDonaid, cap- 
tain of the Chicago Club, and W. Lawrence, of the 
Newport Club. Lawrence eventually won by one 
point, chiefly by his even play, McDonald, albeit at 
times brilliant, having a good deal of bad luck on the 
second day, in addition to losing ground now and then 
by letting matters go too easy. Sargent, the young 
Boston player, pleased the critics, but Leeds did not 
play up to form, as was the case with the St. An- 
drew’s players. J. B. Upham did not compete, owing 
to indisposition, The method adopted was to play off 
two rounds, 18 holes, on the first day of the tourna- 
ment, and two further rounds on the second day. The 
trophy oe by Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, and 

0 


was in the form of a silver cup. Full scores : 
"First Second Third Fourth Total 
round found round round 

W. G. Lawrence, 

Newport. 47 46 9 46 188 
Charles B. McDonald, 

a. 43 50 50 189 
G. McClure Sargent, 

Essex Country, 52 499 51 9 201 
Victor Sorchan, 

Newport. 50 $2 57 53 212 
W. W. Watson, 

Montreal. 54 §o 59 51 214 
H.C, Leeds, 

Boston Cy C. 51 55 59 52 217 
Collins Curtis, 

Boston C"y C. 60 §2 57 §2 221 
James Dwight, 

Woodhall G.C. 61 64 65 56 246 
F. J. Hank, 

Essex Country. 79 57 72 56 264 
L. P. Stoddard, 

St. A..sG.C. 53 49 withdrew 102 
Winthrop Ruther- 

ford, Newport 54 60 withdrew 114 
W. E. Hodgman, 

St. A.’s G. C. 64 57 withdrew 121 


Go.tF HoTets.—The latest encouragement for the 

me of golf in England takes the form of golfin 
| aor one at Westward Ho, the historical Nort 
Devon Village in which Charlies Kingsley laid the 
plot of his novel dealing with the Spanish Armada, 








being it is stated, the first of a series which it is in- 
tended to inaugurate. 

Mr. John Du Fais, a golfer, sends the following 
quaint old verses to Vogue, for which kind attention 
will he please accept thanks : 


THE ROYAL GAME OF GOLF 
By W. U. Dougall, Captain of Royal Musselburg 
Golf Club 
Our first King James was fond o° game, 
But golf he liked the best ; 

And aye since then, our wisest men, 
Its virtues hae confessed. 

For far and near fresh greens appear, 
Increasing day by day; 

New clubs arise, and greatly prize 
Our royal game to play. 


There's nocht I ken, sae guid for men, 
As exercise and air; 
And golf’s the game that gie’s that same, 
A’ sports beyond compare. 
Then tee your ba’ and drive awa’ 
When e’er a chance ye hae, 
*T will gie ye health, mair worth than wealth, 
Our royal game to play. 


A foursome set, o° lads well met, 
Has pleasures nane can feel, 

Except the few, ‘gainst foemen true, 
Quite worthy o° their steel ; 

For nane e’er thinks, when on the links, 
O’ cares that on us weigh, 

We travel miles, wi’ cheery smiles, 
Our royal game to play. 


Each ither club should hae a rub, 
Against its neebor men, 
And though aince beat, the match repeat, 
And fecht it ower again. 
*T will gie new zest to do our best, 
Bring friendships by the way ; 
Sae let us mix, and matches fix, 
Our royal game to play. 


SHINNECOCK HILLS.,—A remarkable amateur score, 
duly attested, was made by Mr. Archibald Rogers on 
5 September, of 18 holes in go—5, 5, 6, 4, 4, 5, 9, 4, 
Sy 59 Ss S> Sy Oy Sy 5, S$, 4 

The tournament écores of the professionals’ match, 
15 ~ ge with entries of Fox, Meadowbrook ; 
Camp ell, Essex; Davis, Newport; Tucker, St. An- 
drew's; Dunn, Shinnecock, were for twice round the 
12 holes, 


Holes Dunn Campbell Davis Fox Tucker 
1 4 4 5 5 5 
2 5 5 5 5 6 
3 4 4 4 5 4 
a 5 3 4 6 5 
5 3 5 + 6 + 
6 4 5 5 6 6 
7 5 5 6 7 5 
8 2 2 4 5 4 
9 4 + 4 8 8 

10 4 4 5 5 4 
iI 3 + 4 5 5 
12 4 4 3 6 5 
13 5 7 5 7 6 
14 ; 5 6 7 5 
15 5 + 4 4 4 
16 5 4 6 5 5 
17 4 3 5 5 4 
18 5 5 4 5 6 
19 5 6 7 6 7 
20 3 3 + 4 3 
21 5 + 5 6 5 
22 4 4 6 5 5 
23 3 3 4 4 4 
24 3 3 5 4 4 
94 100 114 8132 119 


The President's cup for best attested score on 14, 
15, 17 September was won by J. F. Gray. 

Mr. Gray, with Mr. A. L. Morton, won the four- 
somes open to all comers, with entrants from Tuxedo, 
Newport and St. Andrew's, 

The Morton Cup for women stands te 27 Septem- 
ber, with to credit of Mrs, C, S, Brown, 1, Mrs, Turn- 
ure, 2, and Miss Harrison, 3. 

RussEeLt, Cy.—The best-attested score over White 
Course, twelve (12) holes, during month of September, 
—the scores, 15 September were : 


W. S. Rainsford A. Rogers 
1 4 I 5 
2 5 2 6 
3 5 3 4 
4 6 + 6 
5 2 5 5 
6 6 6 5 
7 6 7 6 
s 4 8 4 
9 6 9 4 

10 6 10 5 
11 6 a 4 
12 5 12 4 

61 58 


QUERY 


WEDDING oF A Wivow.—R. I., Newburgh-on- 
the-Hudson—Kindly tell me is it good form for a 
widow still in her twenties to have a church wedding, 
An evening affair with six or eight bridesmaids? 

A widow of any age may have an evening church 
wedding, but she may not be attended by brides- 
maids, That would be bad form, The correct way 
is to be married without attendants, and if at church at 
high noon. But as have started the fashion 
of choosing married men to stand up with them as 
“ best man,”’ a widow might create the innovation of 
being attended by a married woman or widow, as her 
lady of honor. 
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Co., 


Filton, Hughes & 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Beautiful Assortment 
Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, oth and 10th Streets. 
Correspondence invited. 
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